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be scarcely possible to use them but for the outriggers.
These are strong and strait poles, one laid across at the
head, another at the stern of the canoe. From the ex-
tremity of each end a flat plank is laid, and securely tied,
of about ten inches in width, so that when the canoe heels
either way these planks coming flat upon the surface of the
sea, naturally make a resistance sufficient in common cases
to prevent her oversetting, which without such a con-
trivance she certainly would do.

Upon going ashore at the watering place, we walked from
thence to the town, distant about a mile. The streets, if
such they may be called, not being above four feet wide,
are long and straight, the habitations constructed of clay and
wicker work, and from their regularity and cleanliness
make a pretty and very neat appearance. Here we got
abundance of eggs, good fowls, but a very small breed,
plenty of excellent fish, well tasted beef, the cattle also
remarkably small, and many kinds of vegetables quite new
to us. The natives amuse themselves with their bulls,
which are fierce little animals. Turning one of these loose,
four or five men, wholly unarmed, encounter him, each
person carrying in his hands a piece of cloth about six feet
in length and three in width, which they spread out, dancing
before the bull, who becomes enraged thereat and with vast
fury assails the person nearest to him, who with much
activity and dexterity entangles the horns of the beast
with his cloth, thus preventing any injury to himself.
While the animal is endeavouring to disencumber himself
of the cloth, they continue singing and dancing around him.
Having accomplished the destruction of the cloth, chiefly by
means of his fore feet, he attacks another of his opponents,
and so on until the beast is so fatigued as to fall down, or
that the men themselves are sufficiently tired. They told
us that accidents sometimes, though not frequently, did
happen, and the men got severely gored. Having spent
the day very agreeably we returned to the ship. Beau,
Mr. Rider's Newfoundland dog, was our constant companion
in our rambles, and we had no small difficulty in preventing